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QUIZZING. 
From “I? Hermite en Province.” 
Translated for the National Recorder. 

eELAKKAT Was twenty-six or seven years 
ago in garrison at Lisle (said major Mon- 
teral), and had in my regiment the repu- 
tation—little to my credit I must con- 

fess—of being a finished quizzer. 
Chance on several occasions brought 


to a coffee house on the esplanade (where | 


the officers alone were in the custom of 
assembling), a certain young Parisian, 
who was the more displeasing to us, inas- 
much as he had acquired a considerable 
reputation among the ladies, for his amia- 


ble disposition and pyar deport- | 


ment. We imagined there was no more 
expeditious method of sending him back 
to Paris, than to make him ridiculous, 
and I was appointed to render him this 
little service. 

Our plan being arranged, the tender 
Isidor (it was thus we called him) came 
to the coffee house, and appeared to 
take in very good part the pleasantries 
we were accustomed to indulge in to- 
wards him, on account of his high favour 


with the ladies. One of my friends be- | 


ginning to act his part of the comedy, 
spoke to him mysteriously of the interest- 


ing téte 4 téte he had been favoured with — 
the evening before in the box of madame | 
«“]T wish,” said our Parisian, | 
“it was possible for me with truth to ac- | 





N 


cept the compliment.”—*« Oh! but you 
were seen there.””—* I deny the fact.”— 


«TI had it from De Montéral, who spoke | 


to you.”—*“ He could not speak to me 
where I was not.”—*«If you mean to 
give him the lie, I can assure you he is 


not a man who will endure the imputa- | 
I came in at this moment, and | 
took up the dispute: I affected gradually | 


tion.’ 


to grow warm, and at last demanded re- 
paration of monsieur Isidor, for the in- 


sult he had offered me in my absence. | 
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He attempted to prove to me, that it was 
no insult to deny having been seen at 
the theatre, when he was actually in the 
country; but, as every body knows, ho- 
nour reasons not; my comrades decided 
that the lie had been given, and I was de- 
termined to have reparation. Our Pari- 
sian at length suffered himself to be per- 
suaded that he was wrong, and with the 
mildest air in the world accepted the 
challenge; he only insisted, that this dis- 
agreeable affair should be terminated im- 
mediately; “for,” said he, ingenuously, 


“IT cannot go to sleep to-night with the 


impression that I may be killed on the 
morrow.” His proposition suited m 
views; I acceded to it, and towards the 
close of the day, we met in a wood about 
half a league from the city, without any 
other witness than one of our comrades, 
whom Isidor chose himself, and who be- 
ing in the secret, knew the part he had 
to play in the farce. 


My adversary made me a profound 


salutation, and then put himself on guard 
in such a manner, as to induce me to be- 
lieve, that he took that attitude for the 
first time in his life. As I had no inten- 
tion to take advantage of my supposed 
superior skill, at the first thrust he made 
I fell, feigning to be grievously wounded, 
and the marks of blood on my clothes 
convinced Isidor of the fact. Our wit- 
ness ran to seek for succour to the near- 
est house; he did not return, and night 
was coming on; with a dying voice I sup- 
plicated Isidor to take me back to the 
town; but how, was the question? J 
could not support myself, and was so tall 
and heavy—could he carry me?—he 
would try at all events. Here then was 
I, placed on his shoulders; he staggers 
and sinks under the load; we fail to- 
gether several times ; he raises me again 
with the most incredible efforts, and mis- 
takes for the convulsions of pain, the 
paroxysms of laughter by which I am al- 
most suffocated, and which I augment by 
squeezing his neck until he almost lost 
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the power of respiration. After a long 
hour’s march, we at length arrived at the 


ates of the town, in a state of which it | 
I begged | 
him to put me down at the first exterior | 


is difficult to form an idea. 


post, and go inform my comrades at the 
coffee house of my situation; he runs 


there—arrives breathless, and the first | 


person he sees at a table, where several 


were seated drinking punch, was myself! | 
He remained for a moment stupefied and | 
motionless, amidst the immoderate fit of 


laughter by which he was assailed ;—he 
soon recollects himself, however—* You 
are very heavy and very joculi ar, monsieur 
De Montéral,” said he, wiping his fore- 


pay you; see if that will content you.” 
e then retired after a profound Bell 


tion. These last words, spoken in a firm | 


tone of voice, prepared me for the visit 
of the little man, which I received early 
the next morning. “If 
it,”’ said he, “we e will fight seriously this 
time.”” “i under stand,’ ” said I; “you 


mean that the vanquished shall remain on | 
the spot; but I candidly inform you that I. 

Rafal at the game, and have not for- | 
gotten that I owe you a complete re-— 


am s 


venge.” 


I shall not trouble you with the parti- 
culars of the rest of the adventure, which 


finished most tragically for me. 
little Parisian, whom I wished to render 


ridiculous, gave me a most dangerous | 


wound, the effects of which I still feel, 


and which will never permit me to forget | 
that jesting, carried too far, is a danger- | 
ous weapon, that often bursts in the hands | 


of those who use it. 


MATTHEWS’S DIARY OF AN INVALID. 


Extracts from the British Review. 
The Diary of an Invalid ; 


Switzerland, and France, in the years 1817, 
1818, and 1819. By Henry Matthews, A M. 


The travels of a sick man promise but | 


little entertainment or information; and in 
general we may be said to be unjust to- 
wards what we see and hear in foreign 
countries, when we publish concerning them 
the results of our own morbid impressions. 
In the journal before us, however, we find 
nothing of the languor or the irritability 
of an invalid: the infirmity of his bod 


seems not to have interfered with the acti- | 


vity of his mind, nor does the “pursuit of | 


health,” in which he was professedly en- | 








you will permit | 


The ! 


being the Journal of a | 
Tour in pursuit of Health, in Portugal, Jtaly, | 








FUNERALS AT ROME. 


| gaged, appear to lave diminished that 


promptitude of general observation without 
which a man neither travels to improve 
himself nor to inform others. The author’s 
preface makes the usual renunciation of , 
merit and talent, and modestly commits 
to the reader’s charity, what might fairly 
challenge his decided approbation. We 
have not for a long time encountered a more 
intelligent, unaffected, and lively tourist. 


“The English,” says Mr. Matthews, 
“swarm every where;” and he follows out 
his remark by stating the difficulty of pro- 
curing a lodging at Rome, from the overflow- 
ing resort of his countrymen, who were 


head; “ it is ies only compliment I can | there in such numbers at that time, as to 


| give to the place the appearance of a coun- 


try town in England at an assizes. 


“In my way home I[ met a funeral cere- 
mony. A crucifix hung with black, follow- 
ed by a train of priests, with lighted tapers 
in their hands, headed the procession. Then 
came a troop of figures, dressed in white 
robes, with their faces covered with masks 
of the same materials. The bier followed ; 
on which lay the corpse of a young woman, 
rere in all the ornaments of dress, with 
her face exposed, where the bloom of life 
yet lingered. The members of different 
fraternities followed the bier, dressed in 
the robes of their orders, and al! masked. 
They carried lighted tapers.in their hands, 
and chanted out prayers, in a sort of mum- 
bling recitative. [ followed the train to 
the church, for I had doubts, whether the 
beautiful figure | had seen on the bier was 
not a fizure of wax; but I was soon con- 
vinced it was indeed the cor pse of a fellow 
creature; cut off in the pride and bloom of 
youthful maiden beauty. Such is the Italian 
mode of conducting the last scene of the 
tragi-comedy of life. As soon asa person 
dies, the relations leave the house, and fly 
to bury themselves and their gr iefs in some 
other retirement. The care of- the funeral 
devolves on one of the fraternities, who are 
associated for this purpose in every parish. 
These are dressed in a sort of domino, and 
hood ; which, having holes for the eyes, an- 
swers the purpose of a mask, and com- 
pletely conceals the face. The funeral of 
the very poorest is thus conducted, with 
quite as much ceremony as need be. This 
is perhaps a better system than our own, 
where the relatives are exhibited, as a 
spectacle to impertinent curiosity, ‘whilst 
from feelings of duty they follow to the 
grave the remains of those they loved. But 
ours is surely an unphilosophical view of 
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IMPROVISATRICE—BANDITTI. 


the subject. It looks as if we were mate- 
rialists, and considered the cold clod, as 
the sole remains of the object of our affec- 
tion. The Italians reason better; and per- 
haps feel as much as ourselves, when they 
regard the body, deprived of the soul that 
animated and the mind that informed it, as 
no more a part of the departed spirit, than 
the clothes, which it has also left behind. 
The ultimate disposal of the body is per- 
haps conducted here with too much of that 
spirit, which would disregard all claims 
that ‘this mortal coil’ can have to our at- 
tention. As soon as the funeral service is 








concluded, the corpse is stripped, and con- | 


signed to those who have the care of the 
interment. There are large vaults under- 
neath the churches, for the reception of the 
dead. ‘Those who ‘can afford it, are put 
into a wooden shell, before they are cast 
into one of these Golgothas; but the great 
mass are tossed in without a rag to cover 
them. When one of these caverns is full, 


it is bricked up; and, after fifty years, it is | 


opened again, and the bones are removed 


to other places, prepared for their recep- | 


tion.” 


“ Another evening we went to one of the 
theatres, to hear an improvisatrice. She 
was a young and pretty girl of seventeen. 
The subjects had been written by the au- 
dience on slips of paper, and put into an 
urn, to be drawn out as occasion required. 
She recited three poems. The subject of 
the first was, the Sacrifice of Iphigenia; 
the next, the Cestus of Venus; and the 
last, Sappho presents a wreath of flowers 
to Phaon, was rendered more difficult, by 
supplying her with the final words of each 
stanza, which she was to fill up with sense 
and rhymes. The finai words, which were 





given by the audience, were all to end in | 


ore ;—l gave as the concluding word of the 
last stanza, surtore; and if one might judge 
from the laughter and applause of the audi- 
ence, for I confess I could not fo!!ow her, 
she brought it in with a very ingenious 
turn. 

“In the intervals between the poems, 
she called upon the audienee indiscrimi- 
nately for a word as the subject of a stanza, 
which she immediately recited, making 
every line rhyme with the word proposed. 
She was seldoin at a loss for a moment; 
and, when she did hesitate, she got out of 
her difficulties most triumphantly. Drudo 
was the word that seemed to puzzle her 
most; at least she made an attempt to evade 


it; but it was pressed upon her by the au- | 


dience. 
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“Upon the whole, it was a wonderful 
performance: for though I could not catch 
all she said, one might judge of the merit 
of such a performance, by the effect pro- 
duced upon the audience. Besides, though 
words may add a great deal, they are not 
absolutely necessary to the expression of 
sentiment; the language of gestures and 
features and tones, is universal, and by the 
aid of these, it was easy to follow the story 
of Iphigenia perfectly. 

“After the subject of a poem was pro- 
posed, she walked about the stage for about 
ten minutes, and then burst out, with all 
the seeming fervour of inspiration, chant- 
ing her stanzas in a recitative tone, accom- 
panied by music. 

“Her enunciation and action were a lit- 
tle too vehement for an English taste, and 
conveyed an idea of vulgarity; but of this 
it is impossible to judge, without knowing 
more of the national standard of good- 
breeding.” 

Of the desperadoes, to whose outrages 
the traveller through those parts is exposed, 
and who it appears carry men away for the 
suke of the ransom, as before. observed, 
Mr. Matthews relates the following anec- 
dete: “Two men were lately kidnapped 
from this neighbourhood, and taken up into 
the mountains. The friends of the one sent 
up nearly the sum that was demanded— 
the other had no friends to redeem him. 
The robbers sent the first man back with- 


out his ears; detaining them as a set-off 


against the deficiency of the ransom; and 
the other poor fellow was returned in eight 
pieces!” It seems that in the Italian go- 
vernments justice has not an arm long and 
strong enough to reach and suppress these 
horrible outrages. 

The museum at Portici, among other cu- 
rious specimens taken from Pompeii, con- 
tains “a curious picture of a schoolmas- 
ter’s room, with an unhappy culprit horsed 
on the back of one of his fellows; precisely 
as the same discipline is administered in 
many parts of England at present. 

“Many articles, even of food, are to be 
seen, preserved in a charcoal state. There 
is a loaf of bread on which the baker’s name 
is still visible. 

“It is easy to recognise the different fruits 
and vegetables, cern, rice, figs, almonds, 
walnuts, beans, lentils, &c. They show 
you also the remains of a woman, found 
among the ashes, the skull of which is still 
perfect; with the necklace and bracelets of 
gold, which she must have had on. Time 
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has hardened the liquid shower which over- 
whelmed her, recording that she perished in 
the prime of youth, by the impression that 
remains of her beautiful bosom.” 


We have now done with Mr. Matthews, 
who, it must be acknowledged, with little. 
effort of understanding, has, by dint of lively 
observation and a certain playfulness of 
allusive description, furnished an entertain- 
ing volume of his travels through countries 
and places where it would be difficult to 
place one’s foot out of the tracks worn by 
Englishmen. He has told us little new, 
and refreshed what is old with little of new 
remark; but he has placed before us many 
accurate and striking pictures of foreign 
manners, and done much by the fidelity of 
his narratives towards inducing sensible 
Englishmen to cherish an increased attach- 
ment for their homes, their liberties, and 
their laws. 


Observations on the Currents and Ani- 
malcules of the Greenland Sea. 

By William Scoresby jun. F.R.S.E. M.W.S. &c. 
In a Letter to Professor Jameson. 

Few circumstances among-the minuter 

works of the creation, have struck me 

with so much surprise, as the appearance 


of myriads of animalcules, in a sea per- | 


petually covered with ice, exposed to an 
average temperature fifteen degrees be- 
low the freezing point, and subject to be 
frozen, on some occasions at least, du- 
ring every month of the year. 

In an extract from the “ Account of the 
Arctic Regions,” which appeared in the 
second volume of the Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Journal, there was a notice of these 
animalcules, and of a minute species of 
Medusa. 
i have now to present a few more parti- 
culars respecting multitudes of animal- 
cules, observed in the Greenland sea du- 
ring the present summer, together with 
some remarks on an extraordinary super- 
ficial current. 


On the 29th and 30th of July last, be- | en 
| ever distinct and rapid it might appear 


ine surrounded with ice-fields, at no 


reat distance from the coast of West | é g powe 
G reality extremely slow, for it did not ex- 


reenland, a little to the northward of 
the part first discovered by Henry Hud- 
son in 1607, some interesting appear- 
ances were observed in the sea. A sin- 
gular superficial current, extending only 
to the depth of a few feet, first engaged 
my attention. By the action of this, all 


the smaller pieces of ice, of which there | 











In connexion with these facts, | 





_ ceed an inch in three minutes. 





vel a nautical mile. 


ANIMALCULES OF THE GREENLAND SEA. 


was a great quantity near, were carried 
towards the north, at the rate of more 
than a mile an hour; but such pieces ag 
had a depth of 8 or 10 feet or upwards, 
were not sensibly affected by it. Then 
the fields and floes around, which were 
very ponderous, seemed to be at rest, and 
even the ship’s course was a little affect- 
ed by it, as compared with the heavy 
ice; but as regarded the thinnest pieces, 
the apparent lee-way of the ship was 
two or three points. In consequence of 


| this, the ship was repeatedly struck by 
| the ice under the influence of the cur- 
‘rent, and her progress much retarded by 


it. This partial current was the more 


extraordinary, as it occurred during a 
calm that had prevailed above two days. 


In the same situation where this cur- 


‘rent was observed, we sailed for several 
leagues in water of a very uncommon ap- 
| pearance. 
by large patches, and extensive streaks 
of a yellowish-green colour; having the 
appearance of an admixture with flowers 
| of sulphur or mustard. 
| ship passed through any of this peculiar 
| water, the patch or streak was divided, 
| and did not again unite; from which cir; 


The surface was variegated 
> 


Whenever the 


cumstance, the colouring matter was 


found to be quite superficial. Suspect- 


ing it to be of an animal nature, a quan- 
tity of the yellowish-green water was 
procured, and, on examination by the 
microscope, was found to contain ani- 
malcules in immense numbers. The 
larger proportion of these, consisting of 


| a transparent substance of a lemon-yel- 
low colour, and globular form, appeared 
_to possess very little power of motion; 
| but a part, amounting perhaps to a fifth 
of the whole, were in continual action. 
| Some of these being seen advancing by 
_a slightly waving motion, at the rate of 
~one-180th of an inch in a second, and 
others spinning round with considerable 
_celerity, gave great interest and liveli- 
ness to the examination. 


But the pro- 
gressive motion of the most active, how- 


under a high magnifying power, was in 


At this 
rate, they would require 151 days to tra- 
The Condor, it is 
enerally believed, could fly round the 


_ globe at the equator, assisted by a favour- 


able gale, in about a week; these animal- 


_ cules, in still water, could not accomplish 
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ANECDOTES OF GREAT MEN. 


the same distance in less than 8935 
years ! 

The vastness of their numbers, and 
their exceeding minuteness, are circum- 
stances discovered in the examination of 
these animalcules, of uncommon inter- 
est. 


power of 28,224 (magnified superficies), 


there were fifty in number, on an ave- | 


rage, in each square of the micrometer 
glass of one-840th of an inch in diame- 
ter; and as the drop occupied a circle 
on a plate of glass containing 529 of these 
squares, there must have been in this 


single drop of water, taken accidentally | , 
; P : Y ll under the table, “ that lam seeking for the 


| Lord, while I am only seeking for the cork- 


from the surface of the sea, and in a 
lace by no means the most discoloured, 
about 26,450 animalcules. Hence, reck- 
oning sixty drops to a drachm, there 
would be a namber in a gallon of water, 
exceeding by one-half the amount of the 
population of the whole globe. How in- 
significant, in point of numbers, is man! 
What a conception does it give us of the 
minuteness and wonders of creation, 
when we think of more than 26,000 ani- 
mals living, obtaining subsistence, and 
moving at their ease, without annoyance 
to one another, in a single drop of water! 
The diameter of the largest of the ani- 
malcules was only the one-2000th of an 
inch, and many only the one-4000th. 
The army which Bonaparte led into Rus- 
sia in 1812, estimated at 500,000 men, 
would have extended, in a double row, or 
two men abreast, with 2 feet 3 inches 
space for each pair of men, a distance of 
1063 English miles; the same number of 
these animalcules, arranged in a similar 
way in two rows, but touching one ano- 
ther, would only reach 5 feet 23 inches! 
A whale requires a sea, an ocean, to 
sport in; about a hundred and fifty mil- 
lion of these animalcules would have 
abundant room in a tumbler of water. 


—_—_— -—— 


Ain Anecdote reveals a Character. 
BY D’ISRAELI. 


A well chosen anecdote frequently re- 
veals a character, more happily than an 
elaborate delineation; as a glance of light- 
ning will sometimes discover what had es- 
caped us in a full light. Some instances 
may enforce this observation. 

The character of Oliver Cromwell !ong 
exercised the historical talents of Euro- 

ean writers. Some French academicians 
ave drawn his character with admirable 





In a drop of water, examined by a. 








| 
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refinement; Gregorio Leti amused with 


_agreeable fictions; Raguenet tires with 


dry truths; at home volumes on volumes 
have wearied curiosity. All these writers 
would persuade us, that he was an artful 
mixture of the politician and the hypocrite. 
A single anecdote lets us more into the 


genius of the man, than this multiplicity of 


' 


ian 


| volumes. 


When he was with some select 
friends enjoying a convivial hour, a confi- 


dential servant enters, and announces a 


body “of the Elect.”—* Tell them,” says 
Cromwell, in the language of fanaticism, 
“Tell them we are seeking for the Lord— 
These fools think,” continues he, looking 


screw.” 

Does not this little anecdote at once 
present us with the artifices of his politics, 
and the hypocrisy of his religion? 

The anecdote of the death of the gallant 
Sidney, reveals, with a marvellous force, 
the genius of chivalry: that genius, which 
was valour in the field, and love at court. 


The hand that led through the graceful 
dance the beloved sovereign of his soul, 
while he was bleeding to death, could turn 








with a feeble, yet energetic power, the 
cruise of water from his pale and parched 
lips, to those of his humble companion ex- 
piring at his feet. 

We are more acquainted with the cha- 
racter of sir Thomas More, by his jocula- 


| rity on the scaffold, than by some lives 


which are to be read of him. 
I shall close this topic with a few anec- 
dotical sketches of several monarchs, who 


have formed epochas in the history of their 


nations. 
We are delighted to attend Augustus 


_amidst the embarrassing affairs of govern- 
' ment, into his domestic recesses. 


lo see 
him the preceptor of his son; to observe 


him at supper seated between Virgil and 
Horace, and to mark him with exquisite 


wit erase one of his own tragedies. Virgil 
was afflicted by an asthma, and Horace by 


_a fistula lachrymalis. When Augustus was 
placed between them he used to say, not 


unpoetically, “I am now between sighs 
and tears.” This lover of the art, aspired 


to become an artist; he wrote a tragedy 
called Ajax; but had the good sense to 


perceive, that if born to be an emperor, he 
was not born to be a poet. One day he 


_ effaced with his sponge the whole tragedy; 


| 


when it was inquired after, he wittily an~ 
swered, “ Ajax is dead, he has swallowed 
his sponge;” alluding toa mode of death 
practised by the Roman gladiators, whe 
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frequently in despair swallowed their 
sponges. These little anecdotes show the 
literary dispositions of Augustus, whom 
perhaps (as other great monarchs who re- 
semble him) a cruel system of politics 
alone had made a tyrant. 

Louis XLV. merits the love of posterity. 
The genius of his people, not his own, in- 
spired him with attempts inimical to the 
rights of mankind. When this monarch is 
deprived of that false glory which his adu- 
lators have thrown around him, he wili ap- 

ear to advantage, placed ir. the softer 
fieht of those hours, which he devoted to 
the society of the great men whom his 
splendid patronage had formed. Nume- 
rous anecdotes of this monarch, are eternal 


testimonies of his intellectual powers and | 


his fine taste. He loved the conversation 
of Boileau and Racine. He was not amere 
auditor of their works; he admired them 
with exquisite sensibility, and animadvert- 
ed on them with just criticism; and we 
know that he detected several errors. The 
eye that could catch a Boileau and a Ra- 


no ordinary quickness. Several of these 
royal conversations have been recorded. 
It is honourable for the satyrical bard, that 
he had the boldness frequently to speak 
his sentiments freely; and what is still 
more honourable, his majesty did not dis- 
like his frankness. I give the reader one 
or two interesting anecdotes, relating to 
these two poets. 

It is well known, that when Boileau 
read one of his epistles, in which are these 
fine verses, describing the emperor ‘Titus, 


“Qui rendit de son joug l’univers amoureux ; 
Qu’on n’alla jamais voir, sans revenir heureux; 
Qui soupiroit le soir, si sa main fortunée, 
N’avoit par ses bienfaits signalé la journée”’— 


his majesty was enchanted, and made the 
poetrepeat them thrice. At that moment, 
perhaps, he proposed Titus for his model ; 
such was the force of poetry! The next 
day, he gave orders for war; such was the 
power of politics! When the satiric bard, 
for the first time after the death of Racine, 
paid his respects to the king, Louis re- 
ceived him with affection. He sympathized 
in the loss; and added, in pulling out his 
watch, “Remember, Boileau, I have an 
hour for you every week.” 

I add one more anecdote, which brings 
us into his apartment. When the French 
Augustus was one day confined to his 
chamber, he sent for Racine. ‘I'he poet 
read with grace; and his majesty asked 
him to take up some book. A life of Plu- 


_ potism. 


| jects, is as sharp as those don to myself. 
| afflictions griev mee not more, then this doth, 
| that I am afflicted by those, whose prosperitie I 
| earnestly desire, and whose seduction I heartily 
_ deplore. : 
_ ries of life, and die many deaths, then shame- 





LOUIS X1LV.—CHARLES I. 


_tarch was proposed. The king objected, 
because of its old French. 
_ majesty permit me to try a lifer” said Ra- 
_cine. The king consented. Our poet took 
_down a voiume of Amiot, and turned his 
obsolete language into a beautiful style. 


“Will your 


Louis was in raptures; he rose, and em- 


braced the poet. 


It is with difficulty I can persuade my- 
self, that Charles I. would have been a ty- 
rant. The Eikon Basilike, which Ll consi- 
der as the memoirs of his heart, abounds 
with such strokes of natural feeling, that 


we cannot easily conceive a tyrant to have 
possessed them. I give in the note some 


interesting passages from this work.* The 
following anecdote, whic!: Mr. Malone re- 
ports from the memorandums of the mas- 
ter of the revels, tends to prove, that even 
in prosperity, he would not sufter his peo- 
ple to be insulted by the language of des- 
The following lines were in a 
manuscript play of Massinger: 


Monies? We’ll raise supplies what ways we please, 


righ j | And force you to subscribe to blanks, in which 
cine tripping, it must be confessed was of | 


We’ll mulct you as we shall think fit. The Czsars 


| In Rome were wise, acknowledging no laws, 
| But what their swords did ratify— 


_T cannot do better than transcribe the words 
of sir Henry Herbert: “I have entered this, 
here, for ever to bee remembered by my 


son, and those that cast their eyes on it, 


in honour of king Charles, my master, who, 





* «I cared not to lessen myself in some things 


_ of my wonted prerogative, since I knew! could 
_ be no loser, if I might but gain a recompens in 
| my subjects affections. p. 2. 


‘** Popular tumults are not like a storm at sea, 


_ which yet wants not its terror; but like an 
_ earthquake, shaking the verie foundations of all, 
_ then which nothing in the world hath more of 
| horror. p. 14. 


* More than the law gives me, I would not have, 


_ and less the meanest subject should not. p. 24. 


**] will studie to satisfie my parliament and 


_ my people; but L will never, for fear or flatterie, 


gratifie anie fuction, how potent soever; for this 


_ were to nourish the disease, and oppress the 
| bodie. p. 75. 


“The sens of the injuries don unto my sub- 
My 


Yet I had rather suffer all the mise- 


fully to desert, or dishonourably to betrai my 


| own just rights and sovereigntie. p. 109. 


**] know the sharp and necessarie tyrannie of 
my destroiers will sufficiently confute the ca- 
lumnies of tyrannie against mee. p. 229. 

‘It is verie strange, that mariners can find no 


_ other means to appeas the storm themselves 
| have raised, but by drowning their pilot.” p. 235. 
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LOUIS XVI.-—SOAME JENYNS. 


reading over the play at Newmarket, set 
his marke upon the place with his owne 
hande, and thes words, 


‘ This is too insolent, and to bee changed.’ ” 


This anecdote, with others which might be 
given, and the whole of the eloquent Kikon 
Basilike, strongly indicate, that the incli- 
nations of Charles were remote from ty- 
ranny. He was, indeed, firmly persuaded, 
that a king had just powers, of which it 
was as necessary to be careful, as of the 
just rights of his people. Such was his con- 
viction, that he preferred death, to what he 
considered ignominy. 

I conclude this topic with an anecdote 
of the unfortunate Louis XVI. little 
ktiown, but which forcibly characterizes 
the dispositions of this monarch. In a con- 
versation on the subject of Rousseau’s 
works, he said, that he wished it were pos- 
sible to annihilate the Emilius, on educa- 
tion; because, in that book, the author at- 
tacks religion, disturbs the security of so- 
ciety, and the just subordination of citi- 
zens; it can only tend to render men un- 
happy. But the Social Contract has alsoa 
most dangerous tendency, observed a cour- 
tier. “As for that,” he replied, in words 
which ought not to be forgotten, “it is very 
different. It only attacks the authority of 
sovereigns; that is a subject proper to dis- 
cuss. ‘There is much to be said; it is sus- 
ceptible of controversy.” 

Does not this anecdote reveal the dispo- 
sitions of the monarch? It is curious to 
observe, that Charles I. lost his head, be- 
cause he was tenacious of his rights, and 
Louis XVI. because he was ever prompt to 
yield them to his subjects. A striking tes- 
timony this, of the mad ignorance of the 
multitude, who know not either to govern 
others, or themselves. 





Extracted from the Retrospective Review.’ 
Disquisitions on several Subjects, &c. 
BY SOAME JENYNS. 

We venture to assert, that there are 
few books in the language, of the same 
size as the little volume before us, con- 
taining more acute and ingenious reason- 
ing, abounding in more lively illustration 
or more elegant and polished composition. 
Its author is Soame Jenyns; a writer, of 
whose life or works it is unnecessary for 
us to give any account, as the particulars 
of both are to be found in every biographi- 
cal dictionary. Suffice it to say, that he 
was a gentleman of the best kind—inde- 
pendent in his feelings and circumstances, 
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and drawing a fund of calm and equable 
pleasure from study and reflection, and 
the resources of a cultivated and accom- 
plished mind. Of the peculiar and charac- 
teristic traits of his genius, the little book, 
which we are about to recommend to the 
notice of our readers, will afford ample 
means of judging. What may be the share 
of public attention which the works of our 
author are in the habit of receiving at the 
present day, we are unable to state; but 
we are led to believe, that it is not very 
considerable, and that such as it may be, 
it is confined to his excellent treatise on 
the Evidences of Christianity, and his 
Enquiry into the Origin of Evil. So that 
we hold ourselves «amply justified in no- 
ticing so late a production as the present 
Disquisitions, which possess both the in- 
ternal claim of excellence and the exter- 
nal one of neglect. 
* * x * & +” 

The Disquisitions are eight in number: 
1. On the chain of universal being. 2. On 
cruelty to inferior animals. 3. On a pre- 
existent state. 4. On the nature of time. 
5. On the analogy between things material 
and intellectual. 6. On rational Christia- 
nity. 7. On government and civil liberty. 
8. On religious establishments. Some of 
these subjects, it will Ne observed, are of 
an abstruse nature; budaet not any one be 
deterred, by supposing that an abstruse 
subject must be treated in a dry and unin- 
teresting manner. It will readily be seen, 
that most of them are of so extensive and 
deep an order that they cannot be fully 
discussed in so short a compass. But it is 
not the way of Soame Jenyns to run into 
full discussion on any topic, if by full dis- 
cussion is meant a deliberate view of the 
matter in all its different aspects, and a 
regular clearing away of all the opinions 
and assertions that have been maintained 
by others on the question. Our author in- 
variably looks upon his subject in some 
novel and interesting point of view, and is 
perfectly regardless of what may or may 
not have been said by other writers. He 
takes but one line or stream of argument, 
and that is from a source of his own dis- 
covery, which almost invariably leads him 
to the point he aims at. It is most curious 
to see the penetrating manner in which he 
contrives to dive into the question through 
the stagnant collections of error, prejudice, 
and the rukhishy opinions of others. There 
is nothing more striking to the reader, than 
the short cut which he always makes toa 
conclusion, and that by no means by any 
false or deceitful road. The subjects upon 
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which we are accustomed to see bulky vo- 
lumes written, here dwindle into a few 
pages of lively and elegant composition. 
And when we have perused a disquisition, 
we involuntarily ask, what more is wanted, 
or why have we been so laden hitherto with 
divisions, subdivisions, deductions, and de- 
finitions. We are not, indeed, of opinion, 
that our author is always right in his con- 
clusions, for we more than in one instance 
disagree with him—but then, though far 
from being in every case convinced, we 
have been in every case entertained by in- 
genious composition, and subtile reasoning 
placed i ina novel point of view. 
* * a x x 

The most striking of all these Disquisi- 
tious is the fourth, on the nature of time. 
In which the author proves time to be no- 
thing, and draws from this seeming para- 
dox various new and amusing corollaries. 
He thus commences: 

“We are so accustomed to connect our 
ideas of time with the history of what 
passes in it, that is, to mistake a succes- 
sion of thoughts and actions for time, that 
we find it extremely difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, totally to separate or distinguish 
them from each other: and, indeed, had 
we power to effect this in our minds, all 
human language is‘ ¢o formed, that it would 
fail us in our expo ssion: yet certain it is, 
that time abstracted from the thoughts, ace 
tions, and motions, which pass in it, is ac- 
tually nothing: it is only the mode in which 
some created beings are ordained to exist, 
but in itself has really no existence at all. 

“Though this opinion may seem chime- 
rical to many, who have not much consi- 
dered the subject, yet itis by no means 
new, for it was long since adopted by some 
of the most celebrated philosophers of anti- 
quity, particularly by the Epicureans; and 
is thus well expressed by Lucretius: 
‘Tempus item per se non est; sed rebus ab ipsis 
Consequitur sensus, transactum, quod sit in evo 
Tum que res instat, quid porro deinde sequatur ; 
Nec per se, quemquam tempus sentire, fatendum 


est, 
Semotum ab usum, motu, placidaque quiete.’ 


‘ Time of itself is nothing; but from thought 
Receives its rise, by lab’ring fancy wrought, 
* From things consider’d : while we think on some 
As present, some as past, and some to come: 
No thought can think on time, that’s still con- 
fess’d, 
But thinks on things in motion, or at rest.’ ” 
CREECH, 
He thus states the nature of time in con- 
tradistinction to eternity. 
“With the other mode of existence we 


are sufficiently acquaintea, being that in 














TIME, 


which Providence has placed us, and all 
things around us, during our residence on 
this terrestrial globe; in which all ideas fol- 
low each other in our minds in a regular 
and uniform succession, not unlike the 
tickings of a clock; and by that means all 
objects are presented to our imaginations 
in the same progressive manner: and if any 
vary much from that destined pace, by too 
rapid or too slow a motion, they immedi- 
ately become to us totally imperceptible. 
We’ now perceive every one, as it passes, 
through a small aperture separately, as in 
the camera obscura, and this we call time; 
but at the conclusion of this state we may 
probably exist in a manner quite different; 
the window may be thrown open, the whole 
prospect appear at one view, and all this 
apparatus, which we call time, be totally 
done away: for time is certainly nothing 
more, than the shifting of scenes necessary 
for the performance of this tragi-comical 
farce, whick we are here exhibiting, and 
must undoubtedly end with the conclusion 
of the drama. It has no more a real essence, 
independent of thought and action, than 
sight, hearing, and smell have, independent 
of their proper organs, and the animals to 
whom they belong, and when they cease to 
exist, time can be no more. There are, 
also, several passages in the scriptures, de- 
claring this annihilation of time, at the con- 
summation of all things: 4nd the angel, 
which I saw stand upon the sea and ‘the 
earth, lifted up his hand towards heaven, 
and swore by him that liveth for ever and 
ever, &c. that there should be time no 
longer.* 

“To this opinion of the nonentity of 
time it has by some been objected, that 
time has many attributes and powers inhe- 
rent in its nature; and that whatever has 
attributes and powers must itself exist: it 
is infinite, say they, and eternal; it contains 
all things; and forces itself on our imagi- 
nations in the absence of all other exist- 
ence: but to this it may be answered, that 
the human mind is able in the very same 
manner to realize nothing; and then all 
the same attributes and powers are appli- 
cable with equal propriety to that nothing, 
thus supposed to be something: 

Nothing, thou elder brother ev’n to shade! 
Thou had’st a being, ere the world was made, 
And well fix’d art alone of ending not afraid. 

“Nothing, is infinite and eternal; that 
is, hath neither beginning nur end; it con- 
tains all things; that is, it begins where 
all existence ends; and therefore sur- 
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* Rey. x. 5. ¢ Lord Rochester. 




















METAPHYSICAL DISQUISITION UPON TIME AND ETERNITY. 


rounds and contains all things; it forces 
itself on the mind in the absence of all ex- 
isten@; that is, where we suppose there 
is no existence we must suppose there is 
nothing: this exact resemblance of their 
attributes and powers, more plainly de- 
monstrates that time is nothing.” 

From the principles he lays down, some 
“useful and entectaining conclusions are 
drawn.” The first is as follows: 

“If time be no more than the succes- 
sion of ideas and actions, however these 
may be accelerated or retarded, time will 
be just the same: that is, neither longer 
or shorter, provided the same ideas and 
actions succeed one another, as far, I 
mean, as it relates to beings so thinking 
and acting. For instance, were the earth 
and all the celestial bodies to perform the 
same revolutions in one day which they 
now perform in a whole year, and were all 
the ideas, actions, and lives, of mankind 
hastened on in the same proportion, the 
period of our lives would not be in the 
least.shortened ; but that day would be ex- 
actly equal to the present year: if in the 
space of seventy or eighty of these days a 


man was born, educated, and grown up, | 


had exercised a profession, had seen his 
children come to maturity, his grandchil- 
dren succeed them, and during this period 
had all his ideas and actions, all his enjoy- 
ments and sufferings, accelerated in the 
same proportion, he would not only seem 
to himself and to all who lived in the same 
state with him, and measured time by the 
same standard, to have lived so long, but 
actually and in fact would have lived as 
long as one who resides on this globe as 
great a number of our present years.” 

And the third: 

“From hence it is evident, that we can 
form no judgment of the duration of the 
lives, enjoyments, and sufferings, of other 
animals, with the progression of whose 
ideas we are totally unacquainted, and 
who may be framed in that respect, as well 
as in many others, so widely different from 
ourselves. ‘The gaudy butterfly, that flut- 
ters in the sunshine but for a few months, 
may live as long as the stupid tortoise, 
that breathes for a century; the insect, 
that survives not one diurnal revolution of 
the sun, may, for any thing we know, en- 
joy an age of happiness; and the misera- 
ble horse, that appears to us to suffer the 
drudgery of ten or twenty years, may finish 
his laborious task in as many months, days, 
or hours.” 

The sixth corollary, is, also, well worth 
quoting. 


| 


| 
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“From what has been said, we may per- 
ceive into what amazing absurdities many 
of our ablest divines and metaphysicians 
have plunged, in their investigations of 
eternity, for making which their receipt is 
usually this: they take of time a sufficient 
quantity, and chopping it in small pieces, 
they dispose them in imaginary lengths, 
which they distinguish by the names of 
minutes, hours, days, years, and ages: then 
feeling in their own minds a power of mul- 
tiplying these as often as they think fit, 
they heap millions upon millions; and 
finding this power to be a machine that 
may be worked backwards and forwards 
with equal facility, they extend their line 
beth ways, and so their eternity is com- 
pleted, and fit for use: they then divide it 
in the middle, and out of a single eternity 
they make two, as they term them, a parte 
ante and a parte post; each of which 
having one end, may be drawn out, like a 


juggler’s riband, as long as they please. 


The contradictions so manifest in this sys- 
tem, sufficiently declare its falsehood : for 
in adopting it we must acknowledge, that 
each haif of this eternity is equal to the 
whole; that in each the number of days 
cannot exceed that of the months, nor the 
months be more numerous than the years, 
they being all alike infinite; that whether 
it commenced yesterday or ten thousand 
years since, the length of its duration must 
be the same; for the length depends not 
on the beginning but on the end, but that 
cannot be different where there is no end 
at all: the absurdity of all these preposi- 
tions is too glaring to stand in need of any 
refutation; for it is evident, that whatever 
contains parts, length, or numbers, can 
never be infinite; whatever had a begin- 
ning must have an end, because beginning 
and ending are the modes of temporary 
existence: what has no end could have no 
beginning, because both are equally incon- 
sistent with eternity. In truth, all these 
absurdities arise from applying to eternity 
our ideas of time, which being two modes 
of existence entirely different, bear not the 
least relation to each other: time is in its 
nature finite and successive; eternity in- 
finite and instantaneous; and therefore 
their properties are no more applicable ‘to 
each other, than those of sounds to colours, 
or of colours to sounds; and we can no 
more form eternity out of time, than, by 
mixing red, blue, and green, we can com- 
pose an anthem or an opera.” 

The following, we think, will strike our 
readers as very satisfactory and ogee 

“It has been frequently asked, why Ged 
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created the universe at the time in which he 
did create it, and why he suffered millions |, 
of ages to pass away before the commence- 
ment of so glorious a work? To this it 
may be replied with equal conciseness and 
truth, that in fact no such ages ever did or 
could pass before it was created ; nor was 
it created in any time at all; for neither 
the essence or actions of God have the 
most distant relation to time ; he has been 
pleased in his infinite wisdom to bestow on 
some parts of his creation a temporal 
mode of existence, and from this alone 
time derives its origin: to suppose time 
antecedent to temporal existence, is to 
suppose effects to precede their causes; and 
not less absurd, than to imagine, that there 
could be perception before sensitive be- 
ings, or thought betore intelligent beings 
existed. This very question proves the ab. 
surdity of connecting time and eternity to- 
gether; for if God’s power of creating is 
eveval with his existence, that existence 
eternal, and that eternity only time ex- 
tended, this evident contradiction follows, 
that God, though always equally able, yet 
in fact never could create any thing so 
soon, but that he might have created it 
sooner: that is, in other words, that he 
never could create any thing so soon as he 
could. All this puzzle arises from our 
foolishly supposing, that eternal and tem- 
poral beings must act in a manner similar 
to each other: if we do any thing, it must 
be done at some time or other; but God 
acts in ways as different from ours, as in- 
conceivable to us; his ways are not like 
our ways, nor his thoughts like our 
thoughts: one day is to him as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day; 
that is, neither of them, with his manner of 
existing, thinking, or acting, have any con- 
nexion “whatever. 

“All disputes about God’s foreknow- 
ledge and predestination are of the same 
species, and derive their birth entirely from 
the same absurd supposition. Foreknow- 
ledge and predestination imply succession, 
and. are relative to time, which has no re- 
lation to the essence or perception of the 
Creator of all things; and, therefore, in 
-the sense usually applied to them, cannot 
with any propriety be attributed to him. 
He knows all things and ordains all things; 
but as all things are equally present to the 
divine intuition, it is impossible that he 
can foreknow or predestinate any thing. 

“ Of the same kind are all questions con- 
cerning the pre-existent and future state 
of the soul, arising likewise from confound- 
ing our ideas of these two modes of exist- 

















TIME. 


ence, temporal and eternal: whenever the 
soul is united with a body, perceiving all 
_ things by succession through material or- 
gans, it acquires ideas‘ of time, and can 
form none of existence unconnected with 
it; but whenever this union is dissolved, 


| it probably returns again to its native 
mode of eternal existence, in which the 


whole circle of its perception being at once 
visible, it has nothing further to do with 
time; itis neigher old or young, it lives no 


'more in the seventeenth than in the se- 


venth century, no nearer to the end than 
the beginning of the world: all ideas of 


“years and ages, of pre-existence and futu- 


rity, of beginning and ending, will be to- 


tally obliterated: and posssibly it will be 


as incapable of forming any conceptions of 
time, as it is now of eternity. The soul, 
therefore, being quite unconnected with 


| time, w hencwer it is unconnected with a 


body, cannot properly be said to exist in 
another time, either prior or posterior, but 
only in another manner. 

“Every argument, also, endeavouring to 
prove the injustice and disproportion. of 


_ eternal punishments for temporal offences, 


is founded on the same erroneous princi- 
ples, and admits of the same answer; that 
all computations of the magnitude of such 
punishments from their duration, by heap- 
ing years and ages upon each other, are 
absurd and inconsistent with that state in 
which they are to be inflicted: crimes will 


_ there be punished according to the degrees 
of their malignity, but neither for a long, 


or a short, nor for any time at all; for 
all punishments must be correspondent to 


the state in which they are suffered: in an 


eternal state they must be eternal, in a 


temporal they must be temporal; for it is 


equally impossible that a being can be pun- 
ished for a time, where no time is, as that 
it should be punished everlastingly in a 
state which itself cannot last. As, there- 
fore, from the nature of things, this dispen- 
sation is necessary, it cannot be unjust, 
and from the infinite wisdom and goodness 
of the Author of nature, we may reason- 
ably presume that it cannot be dispropor- 


tioned to its several objects.” 


He concludes in the following lively 


strain: 


“ After all that has been here advanced, 
I am not so insensible that we are here so 


constantly conversant with temporal ob- 
jects, and so totally unacquainted with 


eternal, that few, very few, will ever be 
able to abstract existence from time, or 


_comprehend that any thing can exist out 


of, and unconnected with it: in yain should 
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TIME IS NOTHING. 


I suggest, that the various planets are peo- 

led by the divine wisdom with a variety 
of beings, and even this terrestrial globe 
with innumerable creatures, whose situa- 
tions are so different, that their manner of 
existence is quite unknown and incompre- 
hensible to each other; that millions inha- 
bit the impenetrable recesses of the unfa- 
thomable ocean, who can no more form 
conceptions of any existence beyond the 
limits of that their native element, than 
we ourselves can beyond the boundaries of 
time; and that, therefore, in reality, time 
may be no more necessary to existence 
than water, though the mode of that exist- 
ence we are unable to comprehend. But, 
I well know, these analogous arguments 
have little weight; the prejudice of educa- 
tion, the strength of habit, and the force 
of language, all formed on the supposed 
union of existence with time, will per- 
suade men to reject this hypothesis as vain 
and chimerical. To all busy men, and men 
of business, to all jogging on in the beaten 
roads of professions, or scrambling up the 
precipices of ambition, these considerations 
must appear unprofitable illusions, if not 
incomprehensible nonsense; for to endea- 
vour to convince a merchant subsisting on 
long credit, a lawyer enriched by delay, a 
divine who has purchased a next presenta- 
tion, a general who is in no hurry to fight, 
or a minister whose object is the continu- 
ance of his power, that time is nothing, is 
an arduous task, and very unlikely to be 
attended with success. Whoever desires 
to taste or understand such abstracted spe- 
culations, must leave for awhile the noisy 
bustle of worldly occupations, and retire 
into the sequestered shades of solitude 
and contemplation: from whence he will 
return, certainly not richer, possibly not 
wiser, but probably more susceptible of 
amusement from his own company for 
want of better, and more able to draw en- 


- tertainment from his own imaginations; 


which, in his journey through life, he will 
often find an acquisition not altogether in- 
considerable.” 

*% * * * ¥ * 

This lively little work was written at 
the advanced age of seventy-eight. It met 
with considerable attention on its appear- 
ance, and a few answers were excited by 
the paradoxical nature of some of its opt- 
nions. Since which time, we believe this 
specimen of pure and animated English 
has been classed with the ephemeral pub- 
lications which die with the sensation they 
produce. 
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The American Academy of Language 
and Belles Letters. . 
New York, October, 1, 1820. 92 

Your attention is respectfully request- 9%) 
ed to an association of scholars for the 
purpose of improving American litera- 
ture. This association, though yet at its 
commencement, and unknown to the 
public, has been the subject of an inter- 
esting correspondence for some months 
past; and it is believed will not be deem- 
ed unimportant as connected with the 
best interests of our country. 

To settle at once a point on which 
some difference might exist, it is not de- 
signed, independent of England, to form 
an American language, farther than as 
it relates to the numerous and increasing 
names and terms peculiarly American ; 
but to cultivate a friendly correspon- 
dence with any similar association or dis- 
tinguished individuals in Great Britain, 
who may be disposed to join us in an ex- 
ertion to improve our common language. 

-The objects of such an institution 
which directly present themselves, are, 
to collect and interchange literary intel- 
ligence ; to guard against local or foreign 
corruptions, or to correct such as already 
exist; to settle varying orthography ; 
determine the use ef doubtful words and 
phrases; and, generally, to form and 
maintain, as far as practicable, an Eng- 
lish standard of writing and pronuncia- 
tion, correct, fixed and uniform, through- 
out our extensive territory. Connected 
with this, and according to future ability, 
may be such rewards for meritorious pro- 
ductions, and such incentives to im- 
provement, in the language and litera- 
ture of our country, and in the general 
system of instruction, as from existing 
circumstances may become proper. 

These objects will not be thought 
trifling, by those who have spent much 
time in the cultivation of literature, or 
attended to its influence on society. Such 
persons need not be told how directly | 
they are connected with our progress in | 
general knowledge, or our public reputa- 
tion; or that their influence may extend 
from social to national intercourse, and 
to our commercial prosperity. Perspi- 
cuity in language is the basis of all sci- 
ence. ‘The philosophy that professes to 
teach the knowledge of thing's, indepen- 
dent of words, needs only te be men- 
tioned among enlightened men to be re- 
jected. 
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Most of the European nations have 
considered the improvement of language 
as an important national object, and have 
established academies, with extensive 
funds and privileges, for that purpose. 
An interference of the government has, 
perhaps, been omitted in England, from 
a singular and rather accidental reliance 
on the acknowledged superiority of a 
few leading individuals ; and so long as 
all the literature i in the English language 
had its origin and centre in London, 
there was less danger in thus leaving it 
to the guidance of chance. Science may 
be comparatively recluse ; but literature 
is social; and American scholars, spread 
over 2,000,000 square miles, are not to 
be drawn to a virtual and national asso- 
ciation, without the form. 

It is very properly said of France that 
its literature has frequently saved the 
country when its arms have failed. The 
advantages resulting to that nation, from 
the exer tions of a few academicians, have 
been incalculable, and may serve to show, 
in some degree, what such a confederacy 
of scholars is capable of performing. 
The eftect of their influence was not 
barely to elevate France in the literary 
world, and to improve its learning within 
itself; but to extend their language 
throughout Europe ; to introduce, at the 
expense of other nations, t their books, 
their opinions, and, in aid of other causes 
their political preponderance. The Phi- 
lological Academies of Italy and Spain, 
though unaided by the same powerful co- 
operation, have effected very great im- 
provements in the language and litera- 
ture of their respective countries. The 
great work now performing by the Ger- 
man scholars, in addition to what they 
have before done, is a noble example to 
other nations, and calculated to elevate 
the condition of our nature. With how 
much greater force does every considera- 
tion connected with this subject, apply, 
ina free community, where all depends 

on the virtue and intelligence of the 
reat body of the people. 

Without dwelling a moment on invi- 
dious comparisons between England and 
the United States, the time appears to 
have arrived, in reference to ourselves, 


when, having acquired a high standing 
among nations, having succeeded in a fair 
trial of the practicability and excellence 
of our civil institutions, our scholars are 


.> invited to call their convention and to 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


form the constitution of national litera- 
ture. 

We have some peculiar advantages in 
an attempt to establish national unifor- 
mity in language. Happily for us, our 
forefathers came chiefly from that part of 
England where their language was most 
cor rectly spoken, and were possessed of a 
good degree of intelligence, according to 
the learn ning of that time. Though ina 
country as diversified as ours, there are, 
from various causes, many particular 
corruptions, we hardly find any thing 
that can properly be called a provincial 
dialect. We have at present no very in- 
veterate habits to correct, where gross 
barbarisms, through large districts, are to 
be encountered. ‘The attempt, therefore, 
seasonably and judiciously made, pre- 
sents a prospect not only of success, but 
of comparative facility. Our scattered 
population seem only to want, from a 
competent tribunal, a declaration of what 
is proper, to guide them in their practice. 
The present appearances are more fa- 
vourable than the most sanguine among 
the projectors of the plan dared to pre- 
dict. ‘There is the best reason to expect 
the general concurrence of our distin- 
guished literary men in favour of a mea- 
sure which promises so many advantages, 
so nationally important in its principles 
and effects, and to which so little can be 
it is deemed unnecessary, at 
present, to dwell minutely on the details 


of the plan, which probabiy will not be 


difficult to settle, if the leading princi- 


_ ples are generally approved. It is equally 
useless to enter upon a train of argu- 


ments to prove the advantages of such an 
association under the present circum- 


_ stances of our country. The commanding 
influence of literature upon national 
_ wealth and power, as well as nior als, cha- 
_racter and happiness, especially in free 


communities, will not be doubted by 
those whose minds have been most di- 
rected to this interesting branch of civil 
Perhaps there never has been, 


the influence of moral causes, than the 


American republic at the present time. 


In every country truly free, public opi- 
nion is in effect the governing law; and 
ublic opinion, and all the complicated 
interests of society, greatly depend on 
the state of national literature. That 
independence which is our boast must 
consist in the proper independence of 








OF LANGUAGE AND BELLES LETTRES. 


the mind. Without contemning the ex- 
perience of peste ages, we ought not too 
slavishly to follow the path of others. It 
is enough to respect the Europeans as 
honourable competitors, without regard- 
ing them as abso ute masters. American 
ambition should aspire to nobie objects, 
if we mean to rise to excellence : for, be- 
sides that the imitator is almost necessa- 


ee 





rily inferior to his model, the old world | 
can furnish no model suited to the cir- | 


cumstances and character of our country. 
Weare a world by ourselves. 


Our privi- | 


leres, resources and prospects are of the | 


highest order. Happily exempt from he- 
reditar y despotism or bigoted hierarchies, 
from jealous and powerful bordering na- 
tions ; professed advocates of rational 
‘freedom, as we are, the world may justl 
claim from us an example worthy of mal 
a situation and such a cause. Our num- 
bers and wealth are greater than those of 
England were, when the last of her splen- 
did colleges was erected: we may have 
the learning of Europeans in common 
stock, with a an exemption from their bur- 
dens; and the highest eminence which 
others have attained, ought to be the 
American starting point in the career of 
national greatness. 

And is there any thing impossibie, or 
even particularly difficult, in reducing 
these ideas to practice ? Without expect- 
ing to render human nature perfect, or to 
fix an unalterable standard for living lan- 
guage and literature, may there not be 
some regulation which will place the de- 
cisions af the wise in preference to the 
blunders of the ignorant P When can a 
more favourable time be expected, to cor- 
rect the irregularities yearly multiplying 
upon us , and becoming more and more 
embodied with the literature of our coun- 

? Why should chance be expected to 
ahahuds § what, from its nature, can 
result only from well-regulated system? 
It would indeed be imprudent to attempt 
too much. Sound discretion will point 
out a middle course between a wild spi- 
rit of innovation and a tame acquiescence 
in obvious error. Language | is too impor- 
tant an instrument in human affairs to 





have its improvement regarded as useless | 


or trifling. Of all the objects of national 
identity, affection and pride, national 
literature is the most laudable, the most 
operative and the most enduring. It is 
to the scholars of antiquity we owe all 
we know of their statesmen and heroes, 
and even their distinctive national exist- 
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ence. i: the long train of ages their ta- 
bles of brass have mouldered awa , and 
their high- -wrought columns crumb ed to 
dust. Cities have sunk, and their last 
vestige been lost. The unconscious Turk 
half-tills the soil manured with decayed 
sculpture: but the monuments of genius 
and learning, more durable than marble 
and brass, remain the subject of unde- 
creasing admiration and delight. 
fame to which great minds aspire, is, to 
soar above the local contentions of the 
day, and live to after ages in the esteem 
of their fellow men. ‘The thought of this 
animates the patriot’s hope, and. nerves 
his arm in danger, toil and want. Shall it 
not be the ambition of Americans to pro- 
claim the honour of their benefactors, and 
transmit the glory of their country to 
the latest age of the world >? Weare not 
here to awe the ignorant by the splendour 
of royal trappings, but to. command the 
respect of the. wise and good by moral 
greatness. ‘These objects are neither 
above the capacity, nor beneath the atten- 
tion of our countrymen. They are inter- 
woven with our individual happiness, our 
national character, and our highest in- 
terests. When we survey this vast as- 
semblage of states, independent, yet 
united ; competitors in useful improve- 
ment, yet members of one great body ; 
we behold such a theatre as the world has 


never before seen, for the exhibition of 


mental and moral excellence: and if the 
men of all ages whom we most delight to 
honour, have made it their chief glory to 
advance the literature of their respective 
countries, shall it be degradingly sup- 
posed, that, in this favoured land, either 
talents or zeal will be wanting in such a 
cause ? If it besaid, that Americaia have 

not paid that attention to education 
which the subject demanded ; it is true; 


and neither justice nor sound policy re- — 


quires us to disguise the fact: but has any 
fatality ordained that the people most in- 
terested in diffusing the light of instruc- 
tion, mast be degraded i in ‘the republic of 
letters? Much irritation has been pro- | 
duced by the observations of foreign wri- 
ters upon the learning and intellect of 
our countrymen. We ought not to waste | 
time in idle complaint on this subject. Is | 
there not in America enough of gen lus, 
of scholarship, and of patriotic spirit, if 
properly organized and conducted, to 
raise our literary character above the in- 
fluence of any combination abroad ? Shall 
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prized possession? Will foreign pens 
maintain and elevate American charac- 
ter? Is it not time to make a national 
stand in the moral world, as the exposi- 


tors of our own principles, the vindica- | 


tors of our institutions, and, under a be- 
neficent Providence, the arbiters of the 
destiny of unbern millions? Even if, 
contrary to all human expectation, such 
an association should fail in its objects, 
would it not justly be said, “ magnis ta- 
men excidit ausis ?” 

It is not intended to bring the society 
before the public by a premature and un- 
necessary parade, but to make it known 
chiefly by its practical good. 


The following isa veneral outline of 


the institution alluded to, subject, of 
course, to such variations as may be 
thought to increase the prospect of its 
utility. To be called “ The American 
Academy of Language and Belles Let- 
tres.”’ 

Its prime object is to harmonize and 
determine the English language ; but it 
will also, according to its discretion and 
means, embrace every branch of useful 
and elegant literature, and especially 
whatever relates to our own country. 

To be located in the city of New York, 
where accommodations will be furnished 
free from expense. 

To commence with fifty members ; 
maximum number, one hundred and 
twenty. More than that would lessen 
the credit of membership, and diminish 
rather than increase its authority. 

Members to be divided into three classes. 
Resident, who reside in or near New York; 
corresponding, those whose distance pre- 
vents their regular attendance; and hono- 

, those at home or abroad, whom the 


rar 
body may think proper expressly to admit | 


as such: but, perhaps, it will be thought 
best to make very few honorary members 
in the United States. The only reason for 
making a difference between resident and 
corresponding members, is to give to the 
latter all practicable privileges. and facili- 
ties in communicating their opinions, pro- 
positions and votes in writing, as a com- 
pensation for the difficulties of personal 
attendance. In questions requiring a bal- 
lot, the written opinions and wishes of dis- 
tant members are taken as votes on al} 
points to which they directly relate. As 
most of the questions likely to arise will 
relate to written language, and as few of || 
decision, 





























ADDRESS TO THE 





at a general result through the means of 
the various opinions in writing. 

It will be a standing request, though not 
absolutely required, that each member 
shall, within one year after his admission, 
deliver personally, or by writing, a dis- 
course upon some subject relating to lan- 
guage or general literature, or to the situa- 
tion and interests of the United States. 

The society, when organized, will send a 
respectful communication to such literary 
gentlemen in the British dominions as may 
be thought proper, explaining to them the 
design of the establishment, and inviting 
their co-operation. Public policy will unite 
with general convenience in pointing out 
to them the importance of improving our 
language, facilitating its acquisition to fo- 
reigners as well as native citizens, and 
preserving its uniformity throughout the 
extensive regions where it now ; does, or 
hereafter may prevail. 

The Modus Operandi should be the re- 
sult of the joint wisdom of the body, when 
formed; but almost every disputed point 
in language, and in ours they are very nu- 
merous, may be made a case, subjected to 
rule as far as possible, and brought to a 
decision, endeavouring to have this deci- 
sion concurrent between the British and 
ourselves. 

But besides the acknowledged corrup- 
tions which prevail in the language of this 
country, our peculiar institutions and cir- 
cumstances; our discoveries and improve- 
ments, have given rise to a large class of 
new words, Americanisms, if the critics 
please, necessary to express new things. 
To adopt and regulate these is not to alter 
the English language ; but only to supply 
its deficiencies. This is particularly a work 
of our own. It is also important that at- 
tention should be paid to the numerous 
names of places, French, Spanish, and abo- 
riginal, which are daily becoming incorpo- 
rated with our literature, and concerning 
which so much diversity at present exists. 

The unprofitable disputes among teach- 
ers and the authors of elementary books, 
who are often very unskilful advocates of 
their opposing systems, and whose argu- 
ments tend only to increase a difference 
which ought not to exist, would be ina 
great degree obviated. The professors of 


r rhetoric ‘and logick, in our best universities, 
should at least agree in spelling the names 
of the impor tant sciences they teach. Our 
numerous youth would then be left free to 
pursue the straight course to the know- 
ledge of a language which might be, not 
only strong and copious, but, to a far great- 








AMERICAN PUBLIC. 


‘er extent, regular and fixed. In addition 
to other advantages, there cannot be a ra- 
tional doubt that such an institution may 
have a beneficial influence in exciting emu- 
le tion and national concert, in our ‘litera- 
ture in general, and that many might be 
drawn to this interesting subject, who are 
now less profitably and less honourably 
employed in other pursuits. 

The object here contemplated, is, cer- 
tainly, of sufficient national importance to 
merit an adequate fund from the public. 
Should this fail, it would be improper to 
lay a burdensome expense on the mem- 
bers. Expenditures to any considerable 
amount are not considered indispensably 
necessary; for though individuals may not 
be able to accomplish all that may be de- 
sired, much may be done at a moderate ac- 
tual expense. ‘I'wenty-five dollars at the 
admission of a member, and two dollars a 
year afterwards, though trifling to some, ts 
considered enough to impose by any impe- 
rative rule. 

The only objections which have béen 
made to the proposed pian, are on the 
ground of its practicability. ‘The difficul- 
ties alleged are, the superiority of the Brit- 
ish in literature; the contempt with which 
they will look on our institutions and offers 
of correspondence; the prejudices of our 
own people in their favour, and the conse- 
quent necessity of waiting for them to lead 
the way. These difficulties, if correct to 
the extent that some of our citizens seem 
inclined to admit, show at least the neces- 
sity of trying to produce a favourable 
change. If in literature and science we 
are gr reatly inferior to any other people, it 
is not because we are deficient in natural, 
political, or moral advantages, or have not 
as strong reasons as any nation ever had 
to encourage letters; but because we have 
hitherto neglected any general or systema- 
tic means for their advancement. ‘The ar- 
guments are fallacious which attempt to 
find in the circumstances or dispositions of 
our people any disqualification for the high- 
est mental attainments. American genius 
and enterprise, properly directed, may as 
well be displayed in the highest walks of 
literature and science as in any thing else. 
One difficulty is, our scholars, as “such, 
have very little intercourse, and have too 
long been strangers to each other. Homo 
solus imbecilis. Concert will excite a ves 
nerous emulation. ‘This, upon the plan 
proposed, will operate upon a vast and 
highly reputable field; it will be identified 
with the national character and the dearest 
interests of a great and rising people, and 
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cannot fail to produce excellence, and 
command patronage and respect. The 
bare circumstance of exciting attention to 
the subject is an important point gained. 
“ Aude et faciat.” A colonial servility in 
literature, is as unworthy of our country as 
political dependence. The necessary limits 
of this letter forbid a course of reasoning 
upon the subject; it may be thought proper 
to vive a fuller exposition in a ~ pamphlet 
form. The general principles explained 
above are deemed sufficient as the basis of 
preparatory arrangement. 

Among the respectable persons consult- 
ed respecting the proposed institution, the 
sentiment, as far as ascertained, is very’ 
general and zealous in its favour. It is 
designed to carry it into effect with as lit- 
tle delay as sound discretion, in reference 
to character and advantageous arrange- 
ments for a favourable commencement, will 
adinit. 

The constitution formed for the Society 
is purposely a very short one, intended 
chiefly as the basis for a commencement, 
A body of scholars, associated for the lau- 
dable object of promoting the literature of 
their country, many of them very familiar 
with public proceedings, will need fewer 
legal rules than a bank orastate. What- 
ever may be the deficiencies of this consti- 
tution, experience will be more competent 
to supply them than any wisdom of antici- 
pation. 

From the peculiar circumstances of our 
country, the institution will have no guide 
in any thing which has gone before; but 
liberal criticism will make some allowance 
for the difficulties necessarily attendant on 
first attempts. ‘The same regular progress 
will not be expected in an untrodden field 
as on a well travelled road; but in pursuing 
a noble object with good intention, there 
is the consolation that those best qualified 
to judge are least inclined to condemn, If 
our beginning is a small one, so was that 
of the Royal Society of London; and we 
can have no reason to dread more obloquy 
from the illiberal, than they received. 

Very generous subscriptions, by a num- 
ber of ‘gentlemen who are not expected to 
be members, are volunteered, pro patria, 
and there is an encouraging prospect for 
funds. If among the varie sty of character 
in our country, heowi isa portion too igno- 
rant or too grovelling, to depart from their 
narrow views of immediate gain, it is hoped 
that, among ten millions of people, there 
are enough ‘possessed of talent to estimate, 

and spirit to maintain, an institation whose 
aim is to promote the best interests and | 
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Jasting honour of the United States. In 
such a cause it is deemed unnecessary for 
the institution to solicit pecuniary aid, far- 
ther than by a fair exposition of its princi- 
ples and objects. The subscriptions are to 
be a free-will offering upon the altar of our 
country: yet it will be no less creditable 
to the society, than just in itself, to hold in 
erateful remembrance, and transmit to fu- 
ture generations, the names of those gene- 
rous citizens who, by their donations, be- 
come at once, the patrons of learning and 
the vindicators of the American name. It 
may be one of the good effects of this so- 
ciety to bring patriotic generosity more 
into fashion, by causing it to be more hon- 
oured. 

In behalf of the association, 
WiiiaM 8. Carpet. 
=== 
A MAN OF GENIUS. 

A man of genius consumes one portion 
of his life in painful studies; another in 
addressing his labours to the public, and 
combating with rivals; in the last inconsi- 
derable remnant of life, he perhaps begins 
to enjoy that public esteem for which he 
had sacrificed its solid consolations, his 
fortune, his tranquillity, in a word, his do- 
mestic lares. Amidst the funereal cypress 
he sees the green leaves of the laurel. He 
resembles a veteran soldier, who, at the 
moment he is carried from the trenches in 
an expiring state, receives the honours of 
promotion. When once removed from the 
public and his rivals, they. refuse him no- 
thing. | 

arama 

The whole population of Greenland, 
according to the last report of the Mis- 
sionary Board, consists of 3586 indivi- 
duals, spread through colonies on the 

‘western coast. ‘The interior is not ha- 

bitable, owing to accumulations of ice. 

The population has increased 714 since 

the year 1789. 
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SONG. 
What signifies fretting and wailing— 
It is better to laugh than to cry; 
At the dirt of the world are you railing? 
Why it all will rub off when ’ts dy. 
The minister taxes the nation, 
Nor cares for the popular cry; 
For he knows that the dirt of his station 
Will always rub off when ’tis dry. 
Tho’ out of fair fortune’s good graces, 
Why ' let the coy goddess go by; 
And if dirt she should fling in our faces, 

















MEN OF GENIUS—POPULATION OF GREENLAND—POETRY. 






STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


WRITTEN AT SEA. 
This song, arranged by Mr. Parry to the air of © The A’sh 


Grove,” was written for the first number of his * Welsh 
| Melodies,” 
*Tis eve on the ocean, 
The breeze is in motion, 
And briskly our vessel bounds forth on its way; 
The blue sky is o’er us, 
The world is before us, 
Then Ellen, my sweet one, look up and be gay! 
Why sorrow thus blindly 
For those who unkindly 
Could launch, and then leave us on life’s troubled 
sea >— 
Who so heartlessly scanted 
The little we wanted, 
And denied us the allthat we asked—to be free! 





But we’ve ‘scaped from their trammels—the 
word is * away!” 
Then Ellen, my swect one, look up and be gay ’ 
On—on we are speeding, 
Whilst swiftly receding 
The white cliffs of Albion, in distance grow blue; 
And that gem of earth’s treasures,— 
That scene of past pleasures,— 
The land of our childhood, fades fast from our 
view $ 
But still thy heart’s swelling, 
My turtle-eyed Ellen, 
What recks it to us that we leave it behind /— 
Dark ills may betide us, 
But Fate cannot guide us, 
Where foes are more bitter,—or friends are less 
kind, 
Than we’ve found them at home ;—but the word 
is— awar!”’ 
Then Ellen, my sweet one, look up and be gay ! 


Now twilight comes round us, 
And dimness hath bound us, 
And the light-house looks forth frem its surf- 
beaten height; 
Like Hope’s gentle beamings, 
Thro’ sorrow’s deep dreamings, 
Or the lode-star of memory to hours of delight ! 
Tho,’ self exiled, we sever 
From England for ever, 
We'll make usa home and a country afar; 
And we’ll build us a bower 
Where stern Pride hath no power, 
And the od of oppression, our bliss may not 
mar. 
We have broken our chain,—and the word is 
“awar!” 
Then Ellen, my sweet one, look up and be gay! 
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